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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends.—James Monroe 
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Desire to Know 
By Walter E. Myer 














A VISITOR from Mars, making a hur- 
ried trip to the earth, and observing 
superficially the forms of animal life, 
might be impressed by the relative 
weakness of the human race. He would 
note that certain of the animals are far 
stronger than man, swifter of move- 
ment, with more acute senses of hear- 
ing, taste, and smell. Many are sturdier, 
capable of thriving under conditions 
that man could not endure. As physical 
specimens they might well be rated 
above the human inhabitants of the 
planet. 

The Martian visitor, after his brief 
survey, might wonder how the frail 
human had come into possession of the 
earth, bringing the stronger animals 
under control, unless he had come upon 
this vital fact: man can learn more than 
the animals can. He has found out how 
to educate himself. 

Mam delves into the past, and uses the 
experience of those who have gone be- 
fore him. He fashions instruments for 
defense. He causes complicated ma- 
chines to do his bidding. Through edu- 
cation he learns to think, to reason, to 
achieve mastery. 

Man is equipped with curiosity which 
prods him on toward knowledge. “All 
men,” said Aristotle, “desire by nature 
to know.” 


Stringfellow Barr, President of St.. 


John’s College, 
Aristotle, 


while agreeing with 
points out, however, that 


_some people seem not to want knowl- 


edge just as some seem not to want 
food. But, he says, “if a man stops 
wanting food, there’s something the 
matter with him physically. If he stops 
wanting to learn, there’s something the 
matter with him mentally. By nature 
he has to eat—and he has to learn. If 
he stops eating his stomach shrinks, his 
body grows thin, his face gets pale. 
If he stops learning his mind shrinks, 
his thoughts get thin, his talk gets pale 
—and boring.” 

There is a limit 
to the amount one 
can eat. There is 
no limit to what he 
may learn. The 
more he learns the 
sharper his appetite 
for learning  be- 
comes. The farther 
he goes with his 
education, the more 
unlike the animal he 
becomes; the more 
he assumes the full stature of man. 

Rich fields of adventure lie before 
the mentally curious—before those who 
are energetic, alert, and ambitious. They 
May study history and relive the dra- 
Matic moments of the past. They may 
turn to science and uncover the mys- 
teries of the universe. They may read 
literature and come into possession of 
the most inspiring ideas of the greatest 
thinkers of all time. 

But if one is to travel this adven- 
turous and inspiring road he must not, 


























Walter E. Myer 


| While in school or during later life, lose 


appetite for learning. 


) Education is a never ending process, 


ed in school and continued forever 

. The student’s job is to get the 
ment start—to build permanent habits of 
hg and thinking. 
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U. 8. Edueation Week 


Students, Teachers, and Parents Set Aside Week of Nov. 10 
For Consideration of Educational Problems 


MERICAN Education Week begins 
next Sunday, November 10, and 
ends the following Saturday. During 
this period all the people of the nation 
—parents, teachers, students, and the 
general public—are urged to study 
educational problems, to get ac- 
quainted with the schools, and to study 
improvements whereby the _ schools 
may better serve the nation. 

This year the National Education 
Association and cooperating organiza- 
tions have decided that the general 
theme for discussion will be “Educa- 
tion for the Atomic Age.” A topic or 
problem has been assigned for con- 
sideration for each day of the week. 
The following topics are suggested: 

Sunday, “Practicing Brotherhood”; 
Monday, “Building World Security”; 
Tuesday, “Facing New Tasks”; Wed- 
nesday, “Developing Better Communi- 
ties” ; Thursday, “Strengthening Home 
Life”; Friday, “Investing in Educa- 
tion”; Saturday, “Promoting Health 
and Safety.” 

It is desirable that students should 
take an active part in observing this 
week. In order to participate effec- 
tively they should study the topics in 
advance so that they can decide what 
they themselves can do about the prob- 
lems which are under discussion. The 
purpose of this article is to offer sug- 
gestions for study, thought, and dis- 
cussion on the subjects which have 
been selected for Education Week. 

Practicing Brotherhood. Here is a 
job at which every student can work. 






He can be kindly and considerate in 
his own home. He can carry the same 
spirit over to the school. He can be 
friendly to all his fellow students and 
help see to it that each one has fair 
and equal treatment. He can follow 
the Golden Rule, doing to others as he 
would like them to do to him. He 
can form the habit of taking the other 
fellow’s interests into account. 

One who does this will contribute 
to the happiness of those persons with 
whom he comes into contact. He will 
be doing more than that. He will be 
helping to solve the problems of his 
country and the world. Most of the 
problems which afflict us would melt 
away if more people considered the 
welfare of others as well as themselves. 

Selfishness is at the root of the con- 
flicts which endanger the future of 
America. It is at the root of the is- 
sues which threaten to involve us in 
war, with all its devastation. We 
must have more of the spirit of 
brotherhood and understanding and 
cooperation if we are to prevent na- 
tional discord and international strife. 
We must have more of it if civiliza- 
tion is to be preserved. 

Building World Security. Students 
can help in this great undertaking by 
seriously studying the issues which 
divide the nations and which may re- 
sult in war. Much time should be given 
in the schools to the study of the people 
of other nations, their problems, their 
needs, and their foreign policies. 

(Concluded on page 2) 





Chile Installs 
New President 


Hemisphere Leaders Waiting 
To See What Policies 
He Will Adopt 


ODAY in Santiago, a new Chilean 

president, Gabriel Gonzales Videla, 
is being inaugurated. It is a big day 
for Chile, and the rest of the hemi- 
sphere is watching closely. The United 
States has sent down five warships for 
the occasion. Argentina has sent 10. 

Why are these nations so much in- 
terested in Chile? The most obvious 
answer is that she is one of the im- 
portant Latin American countries. Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, and Chile—the “ABC” 
powers—have long been Latin Amer- 
ica’s Big Three. 

But there is a deeper reason. Chile 
has special importance just now be- 
cause of the diplomatic tug-of-war 
which has been going on between the 
United States and Argentina in recent 
years. Argentina has been trying to 
build up her own power by gathering 
a bloc of friendly Latin American 
countries around her. She has tried 
especially hard to bring Chile under 
her influence. 

The United States, as well as Ar- 
gentina, has been trying to maintain 
leadership in the Western Hemisphere. 
Our government wants the Latin 
American nations to be friendly to 
the United States. This will insure 
increased trade for us in time of peace 
and support in time of war. 

Leaders of our country want to 
maintain friendly relations with Ar- 
gentina as well as with the other lands 
to the south of us, but rivalry between 
the two nations has stood in the way 
of cooperation. In recent weeks, the 
strain between them has been les- 
sened, but the naval: display which 
each is making at Chile’s presidential 
inauguration shows that there is still 
a strong feeling of competition be- 
tween them. 

Both countries have been particu- 
larly concerned about Chile in the 
last few years because her political 
life has been in such a turmoil. Some- 
times her leaders have veered toward 
Argentina’s sphere of influence. At 
other times they have followed U. S. 
leadership. 






Chile’s political restlessness dates | 


back to the end of World War I. For 
100 years before that, the country 
had been one of the most stable in all 
Latin America. The government had 
been a conservative one, run by the 
great landowners who held most of 
Chile’s wealth. 

After World War I, the poor tenant 
farmers and workers began to clamor 
for a government which would give 
them more rights. They finally suc- 
ceeded in electing a president who 
promised the reforms they wanted. 
The government became more demo- 
cratic and new labor and social se- 
curity laws were introduced. 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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PROGRAMS FOR EDUCATION WEEK, Sunday through Wednesday 


Goals for Education 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Likewise, there is an urgent need for 
all of us to study the foreign policies 
of our own nation. Inquiries should 
constantly be made as to whether 
we are doing everything that can pos- 
sibly be done to remove suspicion and 
to cooperate with all others in the ef- 
fort to solve international problems. 
This does not mean that we should 
give up our own purposes or that we 
should surrender to every demand any 
other country may make. It does mean 
that we should find out what the ob- 
stacles to peace are and then try sin- 
cerely to help remove them. 

Students, both during school and in 
their spare time, should read widely 
about the international issues of the 
day. They should become acquainted 
with as many different points of view 
as possible. They should do their 
reading with open minds. Finally, 
they should come to decisions concern- 
ing the policies our nation should 
adopt, and they should express their 
opinions as forcefully as possible. 

We are traveling a hard and dan- 
gerous road these days, and the way to 
peace is not clear. But we must not be 
defeatist. We must meet the difficul- 
ties of the hour with hope, determina- 
tion, and unaccustomed effort. 

Facing New Tasks. Students are 
constantly meeting new tasks. We 
have just spoken of the new responsi- 
bilities of citizenship which have come 
along with the atomic age. We cannot 
dodge these responsibilities. It is more 
necessary than it has ever been to 
find the road to good and effective 
citizenship. 

This is but one of the new tasks be- 
fore us. Each individual has new prob- 
lems of his own. Many of you are 
taking courses which are new to you. 
These may be courses in history, or 
literature, or science. However diffi- 
cult they may be, your job is to con- 
centrate on them and master them by 
conquering the difficulties which ap- 
pear. 

By doing this, you will get into the 
habit of mastery so that in the future 
you will be better able to handle 
yourself in any new situation. This 
is a part, and an important part, of 
your education. Your future success 
and happiness in life will depenu upon 
your ability to face new tasks and 
new responsibilities in a determined 
and efficient manner. 

Developing Better Communities. 
Schools and communities go up or 
down together. If a city, town, or vil- 





lage is progressive it has good schools, 
and if the schools are good, communi- 
ties are certain to be improved. Each 
citizen is responsible for the progress 
and welfare of the community in 
which he lives, and students are citi- 
zens even though they may not have 
reached the voting age. 

A good citizen will study the prob- 
lems and the needs of his home town. 
He will make an inventory of its re- 
sources and of the possibilities for its 
improvement. He will. study educa- 
tional standards, recreational facili- 
ties, libraries, hospitals, and housing. 
He will study the problem of traffic 
control and of law enforcement. He 
will make up his mind what should be 
done to raise the cultural, and eco- 
nomic standards, and he will use his 
influence as a citizen to improve local 
conditions. 

A good citizen, whether he is young 
or old, will be concerned about the 
welfare of all the people of his com- 
munity. If there are slums in certain 
parts of his town or city, he will study 
means by which they might be re- 
moved. He will not allow himself to 
become callous or indifferent to the 
hard conditions under which some of 
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the people may live. He may well ask 
himself whether he would like to live 
under such conditions. 

One’s education is incomplete if it 
does not make him public spirited; if 
it does not make him better able and 
more determined to work for civic im- 
provement. 

Strengthening Home Life. Good citi- 
zenship begins in the home. One may 
make or break a home by the quality 
of his conduct. One may prove the 
breadth of his education by practicing 
the art of true cooperation. One may 
acquire habits of industry by partici- 
pating in the work which is to be done 
in the house and in the yard. One 
should apply to his work what he has 
learned in his studies. 


A young person may cooperate in 
the matter of the family budget by 
seeing to it that his demands are not 
greater than they should be. He may 
cooperate by adopting the right kind 
of social attitudes, by being friendly 
and considerate and sympathetic, 
rather than rude and churlish. 

One may learn in the home to carry 
his own weight in the boat. He does 
this by being helpful, by not complain- 
ing, by acting at all times in a spirit 
of cheerfulness. These qualities will 
carry over into the school and the com- 
munity. One who follows the rules 
of good conduct in the home not only 
contributes to the happiness of his 
family, but also lays the foundations of 
public spirit and civic competence 
which will fit him to be a school and 
community leader. 

Investing in Education. Benjamin 
Franklin said, “If a man empties his 
purse into his head, no man can take 
it away from him. An investment in 
knowledge always pays the best divi- 
dends.” Education pays a variety of 
dividends. The educated person has 
broad interests. He is not likely to 
be bored. His information covers 
many fields. He has pleasures which 
are denied to those whose minds are 
not trained. Life to him is more 
meaningful and zestful. 

Education contributes to one’s eco- 
nomic well-being. It gives him the 
power to succeed in his chosen occu- 
pation. It also makes him a better 
citizen. These, and many other divi- 
dends, are guaranteed to the educated 
man or woman. Consequently, educa- 
tion is worth almost any sacrifice 
which it demands. 

Education pays divicends to a com- 
munity and to the nation. The schools, 
if they are properly supported, can be 
used to raise standards of living and 
levels of citizenship. Extensive sur- 
veys show that the standard of living 
is low where the schools are poorly 
equipped so that they cannot give 
students a _ well-rounded education. 
The people are poorly fed and under- 
nourished. Little reading is done-in 
the home. Citizens are poorly pre- 
pared for citizenship. There are many 
regions in the country where these 
conditions prevail. 

The poor schools are partly the 
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effect of poverty in the community, for 
where there is little money to spend, 
education cannot be well supported. 
Poor schools are also a cause of low 
living standards, for ill-equipped 
schools cannot prepare young people 
for skilled work or good positions or 
for effective citizenship. 

If schools of the right kind were 
maintained in all parts of the country, 
there would be tremendous progress 
in human welfare and in civic compe- 
tence. The nation would be greatly 
strengthened. It is a serious fact that 
school standards in so many places 
are very low, and that more than half 
the schools of the nation are so poorly 
supported that they cannot offer first- 
class educational opportunities, 








—— 


If we are to maintain any educa. 
tional leadership in the world, there 
must be a marked increase in educa. 
tional support in most of the nation, 
and drastic improvements must be 
made in many parts of the country, 
During Education Week all citizens, 
young and old, should consider this 
problem. They should give thought 
to the measures which should be 
adopted to insure educational progregs 
throughout the country. 

Many people feel that the federg} 
government must help the poorer 
states to provide better education foy 
their youths. Many others are op. 
posed to this idea. You should study 
the arguments pro and con and form 
your own opinion on this debated sub. 
ject. 

Promoting Health and Safety. Each 
student should find out how to pre 
serve his physical and mental health, 
He should know how to meet the haz. 
ards of life and to avoid accidents. He 
should get into the right habits of 
exercising, eating, and sleeping. He 
should divide his time wisely between 
work and recreation. He should find 
out how to live pleasantly and coop. 
eratively with others so that he will 
not be bothered by unnecessary irri. 
tations and worries. 

One should learn these things while 
he is in school. Schools should have 
courses on diet, on disease prevention, 
and on the avoidance of accidents, 
They should furnish health-giving 
recreational opportunities. In many 
ways they can help students to solve 
their health, safety, and personality 
problems. 

If your school does this, well and 
good, but if it does not offer courses 
of this kind, the student must tackle 
the problem himself. In this way he 
can round out his education and in- 
sure the health, strength and safety 
which are so essential to happiness 
and success. He may educate himself 
along these lines by going to the li- 
brary and finding books and magazine 
articles dealing with the problems of 
health and safety. 

In addition to the individual health 
and safety problems, there is every- 
where a community problem. Ade- 
quate hospital and other medical serv- 
ices must somehow be made available 


PROMOTING HEALTH AND SAFETY 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, Thursday through Saturday 


to all at prices which can be paid. 
Problems involved in the attempt to 
provide medical care for all the people 
are complex and difficult. So are traf 
fic and safety problems. But these 
questions cannot be ignored if Amer 
ica is to be made a safer and a healt 
ier nation. Education has a complet 
role for the individual and for the 
nation. 





Pronunciations 


Gonzales Videla—gon zah’ less _ Vi dell’ 
uh (7 as in it) 

Evatt—ev’ at (e as in seven) 

Orsova—or show’ vah 

Nehru—nay’ roo 

Jinnah—jin’ nah 

Wavell—way’ vell 
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(The opinions quoted or summarized on this 
J sie are not necessarily endorsed by THE AMER- 
caN OBSERVER. ) 


mgat and Mammon,” by Thomas 
Stokes, Scripps-Howard newspaper 
chain. 


Sse wow SS. 6S 


This well known columnist, after 
‘making an extended tour of the nation, 
is worried about some of the attitudes 
+ Bnd ideals of the American public. 
+ [puring the war, he says, the people 
- Eyre patriotic and public spirited. 
+ Bthey were willing to make sacrifices 
1 Bip save the country and to save de- 
- Bmocracy. It seemed that a fine spirit 
was developing, a spirit of public 
) Bervice that would make this a greater 
- Band a more progressive nation. 

i But we seem now to be losing this 
girit. People are thinking about 
¢ [getting as much as they can for them- 
f Ecelves. They complain about short- 
e f ages of the things they want. “It isa 
» fselfish, cynical cry in a land of plenty, 
1 Efor everywhere there is plenty (as 
. Ecompared with other nations). In- 
1 § stead of that, to hear the complaining 
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f SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


THOMAS STOKES regrets that the Con- 
gressional elections have been conducted 
e on such a low level. 


you would think this was a land of 
h starvation and misery.” 
In their scramble for all the things 
. they want, many Americans are for- 
 § getting the real suffering that pre- 
le @Yails in most of the world. “As I 
have traveled about,” says Stokes, “my 
mind has gone back so often to what 
I saw in Europe only a year and a 
half ago—ruined and ravaged cities; 
desolate, hungry people; long lines 
waiting for bread. ... From that 
nightmarish memory I travel through 
land of peace and plenty, with its 
B cities intact, its people at work and 
Prosperous, and hear the cry: ‘meat, 
meat, meat’.” 
. “Where,” this columnist asks, “is 
the courage that conquered a depres- 
sion and won a war?” 








“ “Food and Population,” Editorial, 
' Washington Evening Star. 


In the past century, the world’s 
population has jumped from about a 
billion to 2 billion. And it is still 
Towing at the rate ef 200 million 
‘very 10 years. It is as though a new 
ussia or a new North America were 
added to our planet each decade. 
This continuing growth in popula- 
tion has an alarming significance so 
far as the world’s food is concerned. 
Agricultural experts say that under 
Present producing conditions there is 
‘imply not enough land to grow all 
food our global population needs. 
makes matters worse is that 
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population is growing fastest in coun- 
tries such as India and China which 
cannot even feed their present in- 
habitants. 

Do these facts mean that tomorrow’s 
bigger population will starve? It need 
not, but if future famines are to be 
avoided, the world must take vigorous 
action now. Scientific farming will 
have to be encouraged everywhere. 
Soil already in use will have to be 
enriched and conserved as much as 
possible. Large-scale irrigation and 
reclamation projects—new Tennessee 
Valley Authorities—must be intro- 
duced all over the world. Otherwise, 
the world faces a hungry future, and 
this may mean widespread unrest, 
strife, wars, and revolution. 


“2,000 MPH?” Science Illustrated. 


Planes may be flashing across the 
sky at something like 2,000 miles an 
hour within the next two years. It 
is certain that flight faster than sound 
(750 m.p.h. at sea level) is just around 
the corner. 

Engineers now believe that the jet 
type engine promises the highest 
speeds. The ram jet, which is efficient 
only at speeds above 500 m.p.h., offers 
the most interesting possibilities for 
the plane of tomorrow. 

But there are still a number of 
hurdles to be cleared before man can 
safely fly at supersonic speed. The 
problem is that a plane behaves one 
way at 300 m.p.h. and another at 1,500 
m.p.h. New fuels must be developed, 
and also new metals which can stand 
the high temperatures involved in 
flying at supersonic speed. One puzzle 
for the engineers is how a plane de- 
signed to fly at 2,000 m.p.h. at high 
altitudes can be maneuvered for land- 
ings at low speed and under sea-level 
atmospheric conditions. 


“Oriental Colonies: Ferment and 
Change,” by Marc T. Greene, Free 
World. 


Native unrest throughout Asia and 
the Pacific has doomed the old colonial 
system. From now on, the western 
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THE RAPID GROWTH in the population of the world increases the severity of 


food shortages. 


Moreover, the nations least able to grow enough food for them- 


selves are increasing most rapidly in population. 


powers must either guide their posses- 
sions to self-government and a better 
standard of living or hold them by 
sheer military force. 

It was largely Japanese influence 
which roused the colonial peoples to 
their present uncompromising mood. 
Of course, the Japanese did not fulfill 
their own promises of a better life 
for the subject Asiatics. But their 
propaganda opened the eyes of colonial 
peoples to the way they had been ex- 
ploited. And their military successes 
showed that the white man was not 
all-powerful. 

This does not mean that the western 
powers must or should free their col- 
onies immediately. The wisest and 
most humane policy for the immediate 
future would be one of raising living 
standards and introducing self-rule 
gradually through the United Nations 
trusteeship system. 


“Panama: ‘Delaware’ of Shipping 
World,” by Ralph Skinner, Christian 
* Science Monitor. 


Nobody thinks of Panama as a great 
shipping nation. But the fact is 
that only three countries—the United 
States, Britain, and Norway—have 
more licensed ship tonnage. 

How does this happen? The answer 
is to be found in Panamanian law. 
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“Have you been to any other doctor 
before you came to me?” asked the 
grouchy doctor. 

“No, sir,” replied the meek patient. “I 
went to a druggist.” 

“You went to a druggist! That shows 
how much sense some people have. What 
idiotic advice did the druggist give you?” 

“He told me to come to you.” 

* * * 


‘Lawyer: “It would be better for you 
if you had a good alibi. Think hard now. 
Did anyone see you at the time of the 
crime?’ 

Client: “Fortunatelv. no.” 














BREGER IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“Shove me around a little, will you? I 
want to test this dog I bought” 





An attendant in a mental home was 
making his evening rounds when he came 
upon one ‘of the patients industriously 
fishing in a wash basin with rod and line. 

Wishing to humor the man, the attend- 


ant asked him if he had caught any- ° 


thing. 
“What!” said the patient. “In a wash 
basin? Are you crazy?” 
x * * 


Sweet little co-ed: “We’ve been going 
to school now four weeks.” 

Another one: “Is that all? 
like a month.” 


It seems 


x * 

“I couldn’t serve as a juror, Judge. 
One look at that fellow convinces me 
that he’s guilty.” 

“Sh-h-h—that’s the district attorney.” 

* * * 

First Visitor: “My dear, these cakes 
are hard as a stone.” 

Second Visitor: “I know. Didn’t you 
hear the hostess say, ‘Take your pick’.” 

* * * 

“Sorry, old chap, but I shall be using 
my lawnmower this afternoon, as well as 
the rake, the hose, and the shovel.” 

“Oh well, may I borrow your golf clubs 
then?” 

* * * 


“Her husband was a judge, wasn’t he?” 
“Everybody thought so till he married 
her.” 


Regardless of their nationality, ship 
owners operate according to the laws 
of the country licensing their ships. 
Naturally, they are on the lookout for 
chances to register their vessels under 
laws favorable to them. And Panama’s 
laws are particularly attractive to 
ship owners. 

Registration fees are very low in 
Panama. There are no minimum wage 
requirements, and wage agreements 
are made with individual workers 
rather than with labor unions. Un- 
like most countries, Panama permits 
the ship owners she licenses to hire 
most of their workers without regard 
to nationality. 

Panama is eager to hold on to the 
easy revenue she gets from ship 
registrations. For this reason, she 
has also simplified the licensing proc- 
ess. A ship owner who wants to sail 
under Panama’s flag need only go 
to the nearest Panamanian consul. 
Usually, he has his registration papers 
in 24 hours, a much shorter time than 
is required for the same procedure by 
other nations. 


“Armies Abroad,” Editorial, Washing- 
ton Post. 


Britain’s wartime prime minister, 
Winston Churchill, recently asked Par- 
liament to confirm or deny that Russia 
has 200 divisions on a war footing in 
the occupied countries of Europe. It 
is clear that he did it for two reasons. 
He hoped to back his contention that 
Russia has aggressive intentions. And 
he hoped to influence the British gov- 
ernment to stop demobilizing its own 
forces. 

At the same time, Churchill’s action 
called attention to another question 
which he probably did not mean to 
revive. Should not Britain and the 
United States have said “yes” to Rus- 
sia’s earlier proposal that the big na- 
tions report on the troops they keep 
in non-enemy territories? 

Many observers believe that Russia 
simply wanted to embarrass the other 
great powers by pointing out the troops 
they keep in such countries as Greece 
and China. But if our country and 
Britain had agreed to report on the 
occupation forces in non-enemy lands, 
it might have led to a real roundup of 
information on all troops operating 
outside their national boundaries. 

As it is, we and the British have 
shown ourselves unwilling to let the 
United Nations invéstigate our occupa- 
tion forces abroad. This means that 
we have no grounds for asking Rus- 
sia to report on her military strength 
in other lands. 
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The Story of the Week 


Election Tomorrow 


With the Congressional elections 
only one day off, both parties are 
making their last-minute predictions 
of victory. Meanwhile, many citizens 
of both parties feel that at a time 
when the nation is beset by so many 
pressing problems, national and in- 
ternational, it is very unfortunate that 
the most prominent campaign issue 
should be the meat shortage. Most 
candidates have not discussed the really 
important issues, and too few people 
know what is actually at stake in to- 
morrow’s balloting. 

America’s lack of interest in and 
knowledge of political affairs was il- 
lustrated recently by a public-opinion 
poll in Denver, Colorado. A cross- 
section of people in that city were 
asked to identify three names. One 
was that of the comic-strip character, 
Dagwood Bumstead, and the other 
two were the names of the Republican 
and Democratic candidates for Gov- 
ernor of Colorado. Eighty-one per 
cent of the people questioned knew 
Dagwood, but only about 30 per cent 
recognized the other names. 

In all probability, of course, if citi- 
zens of other sections were polled, the 
results would be similar. 


Recent Plane Crashes 


Following an alarming number of 
commercial aircraft accidents in re- 
cent weeks, the chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, James Landis, has 
warned the airlines that safety must 
be their primary concern. He stated 
that his agency is considering stern 
measures to reduce accidents. 

One explanation for the number of 
crashes, according to Mr. Landis, may 
be that too much emphasis has been 
placed on speed. The increased num- 
ber of airplane flights undoubtedly 
has been another factor in increasing 
accident frequency. It has also been 


we 











claimed, although denied by airline 
officials, that training standards for 
pilots have been lowered, and that 
plane mechanics are not checked as 
closely as they should be. 

Charged with the task of investi- 
gating accidents and the responsibility 
of setting up rules and regulations 
which will minimize them, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board is an independent 
agency within the framework of the 
Department of Commerce. It is com- 
posed of five members appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the 
Senate, and has judicial and legislative 
powers, 


Voteless Americans 


While most of the country is voting 
for national, state, and local officials 
tomorrow, citizens of the nation’s 
capital will go to the polls for the pur- 
pose of stating whether or not they 
want the right to vote. 

Strange as it may seem, the citizens 
of Washington, D. C., capital of the 
world’s leading democracy, have never 
had a voice in the government of their 


country, and since 1873 they have not : 


even been allowed to elect their own 
city government. District committees 
of the House and the Senate manage 
Washington affairs. 

Tomorrow’s balloting in Washington 
is in no way official. It is merely a 
“straw vote” to show Congress how 
the people feel about not having the 
same voting rights as other American 
citizens. Leaders of the referendum 
hope to convince Congress that the 
time has come to give District resi- 
dents full privileges of democratic 
citizenship. 


Progress in India 


Now that the Moslem League is rep- 
resented in Pandit Nehru’s govern- 
ment, India is moving swiftly toward 
independence. A special assembly will 


meet December 9 to write a new In- 
dian constitution. Then the country 
will be ready to emerge as a really 
free nation. 

Nevertheless, India may find the 
last mile on the road to freedom one 
of the hardest. Hindu-Moslem con- 
flict is still a dangerous problem. Al- 
though Moslem leader Mohammed Ali 
Jinnah is cooperating with India’s 
temporary government, he is not 
wholeheartedly behind it. 

He himself has refused to take a 
post in the Executive Council, or all- 
Indian cabinet, which is now running 
the country, and he still criticizes the 
Hindu-dominated Congress Party with 
great bitterness. Nor are many of 
the rank-and-file Hindus and Moslems 
getting along together. Thousands of 
people have been killed in religious 
disturbances all over the country. 
Many observers believe that these 
troubles are being fomented by irre- 
sponsible leaders. 


World Oil Control? 


Our State Department recently an- 
nounced that it will support moves to 
put the world’s great oil fields under 
the supervision of the United Nations. 
Such supervision, it is felt, would pre- 
vent wasting the world supply of pe- 
troleum and would help to overcome 
the friction which results when strong 
nations, like Britain and Russia, com- 
pete for oil rights in smaller countries, 
such as Iran. 

Whether other nations will coop- 
erate with us in this matter remains 
to be seen. Countries that want a free 
hand in making their own oil deals 
with lesser powers will certainly not 
approve any such plan. 

The State Department’s suggestion 
will also be opposed by certain groups 
within our own country. The large 
privately owned oil companies, for ex- 
ample, will feel that they should be at 
liberty to find oil and pump it out 
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FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCR 


“It seems we’re the main issue” 
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HERBLOCK IN WASHINGTON POST 
“He’s taking an awful beating, folks” 


ate’ Americans agree with Columnist Thomas Stokes (see page 3) when he criticises political leaders and the public in general 
or magnifying relatively unimportant problems in the Congressional election campaign while ignoring the great issues. 




































REPUBLIC Pictupts 
A scene from I’ve Always Loved You, » 
excellent new film 


wherever they can make arrang. 
ments to do so. They will argue tha 
the progress we have made in develop. 
ing our own resources is largely dye 
to the fact that competition among 
companies made it necessary for all of 
them to discover and use the mos 
efficient methods possible. 

But supporters of the State Depart. 
ment plan feel that the course we ani 
other nations have been following is 
too dangerous in the world of today, 
They maintain that unless there i 
cooperation among the major power 
in developing oil resources there i 
bound to be friction which mighi 
easily lead to another great war, 


Film to See 


I’ve Always Loved You, just r- 
leased by Republic Pictures, is a mri 
of a kind we seldom have an opportt- 
nity to see. It has a good plot built 
around the story of a young woman 
whose ambition to be a great concert 
pianist is about to be realized when 
her success is threatened by the 
jealousy of an orchestra leader whois 
also a famous pianist. The difficulties 
between them are skilfully combine 
with exceptionally fine piano musi 
played by the great Arturo Rubir 
stein. 

Philip Dorn stars-in the role of th 
conductor, and Catherine Mcled 
plays the part of his attractive you 
pupil, The picture is filmed in techtl 
color. It is worth seeing. 





Harnessing the Missouri 


“Big Muddy”’—the Missouri rivet 
—is the nation’s longest single water: 
way, and it is our most destructivé 
river. Each year the damage ™ 
floods and erosion from the Missolf! 
averages 1814 million dollars; 
almost every spring hundreds of pe 
ple living along the river hurti 
leave their homes as its waters 
over their land. 

Plans for controlling the river hie 
been the center of debate for si 
time: Should a Missouri Valley 4 
thority, similar to the Tennessee ' 
ley Authority, develop the entire ri# 
valley area as a unit? Should the i 
dividual states be relied upon to @ 
trol that part of the river which ™ 
across their territory? Should 
federal government develop the riv™ 
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The pros and cons of these’ and 
other plans are still being discussed. 
Meanwhile, however, work has started 
on a dam along the upper part of the 
river, at Garrison, North Dakota. This 
dam will be the world’s largest earth- 
filled dam, and will cost 161 million 


dollars to build. It is being con- 
structed by the Army Engineers. 
Similar dams have been planned for 
points lower down on the river in 
South Dakota and Nebraska. Each of 
these will be useful in itself, and all 
can be fitted into whatever permanent, 


' over-all plan is made for developing 


the Missouri River. 


' Peace Treaty Windup 


, In New York’s most famous hotel, 


the Waldorf-Astoria, the Big Four 
Council of Foreign Ministers is meet- 
ing today. The foreign ministers of 
Britain, Russia, and France, as well as 
our own Secretary of State, James F. 
Byrnes, are gathered together again 
for work on peace treaties. 

The Council began its task of draw- 
ing up peace treaties for Italy and 
Hitler’s smaller allies last summer. 
During the recent peace conference 
in Paris, its members heard what the 
rest of the victorious nations thought 
about the peace settlements. Now the 
Big Four foreign ministers are ready 
to shape the treaties in final form. 

The toughest part of their task will 
be settling the future of Trieste and 
the Danube river. A two-thirds ma- 
jority of the nations represented at the 
peace conference wanted the United 
Nations to control Trieste. They also 
favored international control of navi- 
gation on the Danube, plus guarantees 
of free trade with the Danubian 
countries. 

Russia objects to the Danubian plan, 
and she has made it clear that she 
means to hold out for her point of 
view. She also disagrees with the ma- 
jority of other nations over the type 
of UN control for Trieste. 

One other important job must be 
done before the Council leaves New 
York. The foreign ministers must de- 
cide when and where they will meet 
to undertake a still bigger job—draft- 
ing peace terms for Germany. 


Remote Control Plow 


British inventors, according to This 
Week, have worked out a device that 
gives hope to farmers all over the 
world. It is a robot plow, which can 
be operated by remote control accord- 
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SITES FOR SEVERAL DAMS which will 
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harness the power of the Missouri river 


and decrease the danger of floods 


ing to the same principles used in 
radio-controlled aircraft. 

The device is by no means perfect, 
but the first tryouts were successful. 
Farmers who saw the experiments ad- 
mitted that the straight furrows were 
there and that no man had touched the 
plow. 

The inventors believe that eventually 
one man will be able to sit on his front 
porch and operate as many as six plows 
at one time. Meanwhile, most British 
farmers are still going about their 
work in the usual way. 


Berliners’ Views 


The new city council of Germany’s 
ruined capital, Berlin, is preparing to 
go to work. Its members were elected 
about two weeks ago in the city’s first 
free election since 1932. It hasn’t 
much power, for Berlin, like Germany 
itself, is run by the occupying armies 
of the Big Four. ? 

The council is chiefly important as_ 
an expression of the views of the peo- 
ple on the question of Russian influ- 
ence. That they rejected the Soviet 
political system is shown by the fact 
that the Socialist Unity Party, which 
the Russians had supported in every 
possible way, won only about a fifth 
of the total vote. The parties that 
oppose communism secured a large 
majority of the council’s seats. 

But, though the Berliners voted 
against Russia’s political system, they 
approved—in large measure, at least, 
—her economic system. Nearly half 
the votes cast went to the Social Demo- 
cratic Party, which, like the British 
Labor Party, stands for government 


ownership of all big business. Thus, 
the Socialist Unity Party and Social 
Democratic Party, both of which favor 
a large degree of socialized industry, 
were supported by a substantial ma- 
jority of Berliners. 

The election is an indication that 
the Germans, like the British and the 
French, are inclined to favor political 
democracy combined with government 
ownership of large-scale industry. 


UN Issues 


An outstanding item to be brought 
up in the present New York meeting 
of the United Nations General As- 
sembly is the proposal to call a special 
conference for revising the UN 
Charter. We can expect a bitter argu- 
ment over this issue, because one of 
the proposed revisions is a limitation 
on the great powers’ use of the veto 
in the Security Council. 

Other matters to be discussed in- 
clude possible action against the 
Franco government of Spain, plans for 
taking care of war refugees, selection 
of a site for a permanent UN capital, 
and plans for reconstruction in war- 
devastated areas. 





Recently our government cut airmail 
rates to foreign countries and simpli- 
fied the whole system of charges. You 
can now send a half-ounce letter by air 
to any country in South America for 
10 cents, instead of paying between 
15 and 20 cents, depending on the 
country. The rate to Europe is only 
15 cents, and a quarter will fly a letter 
to Africa or Asia. 





MEMBERS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 





THE FIFTY-ONE 
Area 

in sq.mi. Population 
Argentina . 1,084,935 13,909,950 
Australia .... 2,974,581 7,229,864 
Belgium ...... 11,775 8,386,553 
Bolivia ....... 537,792 3,533,900 
Brazil .... 8,275,510 44,460,000 
Byelo-Russia 49,022 10,367,976 
Canada ....... 3,694,863 11,506,655 
MIO... ccs oe 296,717 5,237,432 
J ee 4,314,097 457,835,475 
Colombia 448,794 9,523,200 
Costa Rica .... 23,000 705,305 
ee. c::..... 44,164 4,777,284 
Czechoslovakia . 49,358 14,447,000 
Denmark ..... 16,575 3,805,000 
Dominican Rep. 19,332 1,826,407 
Ecuador ...... 275,936 ~. 3,085,871 
| en 386,000 17,287,000 











Area 

insq.mi. Population 
El Salvador ... 13,176 1,896,168 
Ethiopia ...... 350,000 5,500,000 
i en 212,659 38,000,000 
Greece ........ 50,257 7,108,814 
Guatemala .... 45,452 3,450,732 
72 10,204 3,000,000 
Honduras ..... 44,275 1,105,504 
a 1,581,410 388,997,955 
eee 628,060 15,055,115 
os Fie aca 140,000 3,560,456 
Lebanon ...... 727 100,487 
Liberia ....... 45,000 1,500,000 
Luxembourg 999 301,000 
Mexico ....... 763,944 20,625,826 
Netherlands .... 12,862 9,090,000 
New Zealand .. 113,315 1,631,414 
Nicaragua .... 60,000 1,013,946 


Area 

in sq.mi. Population 
Norway .... 124,556 2,937,000 
Panama ...... 33,667 635,836 
Paraguay ..... 174,854 1,040,420 
| Eee 532,000 7,023,111 
Philippines ... 115,600 16,350,000 
Poland .. 150,470 34,775,698 
Saudi Arabia... 350,000 5,250,000 
ee 49,100 2,860,411 
Turkey ..... 294,416 18,871,000 
Ukrainian §.S.R 175,864 39,760,221 
Un. of S.Africa 472,550 10,718,500 
Oca ae... 6,368,768 190,278,614 
United Kingdom 94,279 47,888,958 


United States. . 3,022,387 139,000,000 


Uruguay ..... 72,153 2,185,626 
Venezuela 352,170 3,839,747 
Yugoslavia 95,558 16,200,000 
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WEEK’S PERSONALITY. 


Herbert Evatt 











S the United Nations General 
Assembly, meeting now in New 
York, debates international issues, the 
voice of Herbert Evatt of Australia 
is often heard. Evatt not only speaks 
out on important problems, but he also 
fights constantly for the rights of the 
smaller nations. 
Mr. Evatt became known as the 


. spokesman for the smaller nations at 


the conference in San _ Francisco 
where the United Nations Charter 
was drawn up. There he insisted that 
the General Assembly in which the 
smaller nations are in a controlling 
position, should be able to debate any 
world problems. He also opposed giv- 
ing the veto power to the Big Five. 

Herbert Evatt is Australia’s for- 
eign minister, and in this position he 
represents his country at all important 
international meetings. Before he 
turned actively to work in govern- 
ment, Evatt had had a distinguished 
career as a scholar and author. His 
record as a student was outstanding, 
and he won honors in mathematics, 
philosophy, law, and literature. 

In 1925, Evatt was elected to his 
first political office, as a member of 
the Legislative Assembly in Australia. 
A few years later, he was appointed 





ACME 


HERBERT EVATT, Foreign Minister of 
Australia, who is representing his country 
at the UN General Assembly meeting. 


to a lifetime post on the High Court 
of Australia. In 1940, however, he 
resigned and returned to active 
politics. Since then he has been a 
leading member of the Australian La- 
bor Party, which is now in power. 

During the war Evatt was a leading 
figure in directing the world’s atten- 
tion to the dangers which threatened 
Australia. He called on high officials 
in London and Washington, and in- 
sisted that they build up their forces 
in the Pacific. 

This Australian leader has also had 
a large part in making his country in- 
dependent of England in forming its 
foreign policy. Before the war Aus- 
tralia usually followed England’s lead 
in world affairs. Now, however, Evatt, 
speaking for Australia, opposes Eng- 
land on frequent occasions. 

Evatt is an able orator, and he is 
always ready to argue if he feels the 
big nations are running over the 
smaller powers. He is a highly re- 
spected figure in the world councils. 
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Changing Chile 


(Concluded from page 1) 


But the rich landowners were not 
willing to give up their power with- 
out a fight. They resisted the govern- 
ment’s efforts to change Chile’s tradi- 
tional way of life. There was con- 
flict and confusion everywhere. Fi- 
nally it became almost impossible to 
maintain any sort of organized govern- 
ment. A series of military dictator- 
ships took over. 

The world depression of the early 
1930’s made Chile’s political troubles 
still worse. Discontent and strife 
grew in intensity. Once the depres- 
sion was over and prosperity began to 
return, much of the agitation died 
down. By 1936, the country was 
ready to try democratic methods in 
solving her problems. 


Liberal Reforms 


A liberal government came to power 
and began a program of reforms. 
Laws were passed to improve working 
conditions, to provide better hous- 
ing, to break up the big estates and 
divide them among small farmers, and 
to. raise living standards generally. 
Chile was hailed by liberals every- 
where for its program of “reform and 
progress.” 

Then new difficulties cropped up. 
A terrible earthquake devastated a 
large section of the country, bringing 
further confusion and misery to the 
people. A Chilean Nazi movement 
threatened the government. Finally, 
war broke out in Europe. 

Beset by so many problems at home, 
Chile pursued an uncertain course in 
foreign affairs. Argentina’s influence, 
plus that of the numerous Axis sym- 
pathizers within Chile, kept the coun- 
try from wholehearted support of the 
United Nations cause. 

In 1942, the liberal Juan Antonio 
Rios took office as president of Chile. 





He broke diplomatic relations 
with the Axis early the next 
year, but refused to take part 
in any hostilities against Ger- 
many and Japan. The United 
States was quick to encourage 
Chile’s United Nations lean- 
ings. We sent down lend-lease 
supplies of arms and industrial 
equipment. Gradually, the 
Chilean people grew more 
sympathetic to the Allies. 

In June of this year, Presi- 
dent Rios’ death brought on 
a new crisis. As the people 
prepared to elect another pres- 
ident, old political quarrels 
flared up again and violence threat- 
ened. Neither liberals nor conserva- 
tives could agree among themselves. 
Extremist groups—notably the Com- 
munists and the Chilean Nazis—began 
to agitate openly. 

The people went to the polls on 
September 4. Among the many con- 
testants for the presidency, no one 
man received a majority of the votes. 
Chile’s constitution provides that the 
Congress must choose betwéen the two 
leading candidates in such situations. 
This left Gabriel Gonzales Videla and 
Eduardo Cruz Coke in the running. 

Gonzales Videla, a senator and dele- 
gate to most of the big international 
gatherings where Chile has been rep- 
resented, is supported by the liberal 
parties, the Communists, and the labor 
unions. Sefior Cruz Coke has the 
backing of conservative groups. 

Between the election and October 24, 
when the Congress was scheduled to 
name the new president, Chile was 
in a state of upheaval. Conservatives 
demanded Cruz Coke. Gonzales Vi- 
dela’s supporters—particularly the 
Communists-—accused the conserva- 
tives of “preparing to rob the people 
of their victory.” After a tense ses- 
sion, the Congress confirmed Gonzales 
Videla, 

Now the world is waiting to find out 
how Chile’s new government will 
handle the many problems confronting 
it. Chief among them is _ inflation. 
Prices have been spiraling upward 
ever since the end of the war. At 
present the inflationary balloon is 
rising so fast that employers have to 
raise wages two or three times a year. 
Constant strikes and food riots show 
how hard the situation hits the people. 

Although the recent war was partly 
responsible for Chile’s present eco- 
nomic difficulties, it cannot wholly ex- 
plain them. Many of her worst prob- 
lems must be traced much farther 
back. 

Geography is a constant source of 
difficulty for Chile. Her territory is 


cities are modern in many ways. 
country and some of her resources are shown on the accompanying map. 
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SANTIAGO, CHILE. Although much of Chile is undeveloped, its leading 


This long, narrow, South American 


strung out in a long “shoe-lace” shape 
along the western coast of South 
America. Although the country has 
a 2,500-mile coastline, it is nowhere 
more than 250 miles wide. 

This gives rise to problems of 
transportation and communication. To 
make matters worse, Chile is divided 
into three distinct regions. In the 
north is the great rainless desert 
which supplies nearly all the world’s 
natural nitrate. The central region, 
where 90 per cent of the Chilean peo- 
ple live, is a land of beautiful climate 
and scenery. The southernmost sec- 
tion is stormy and thickly forested. 


Economic Hardships 


Divided up in this fashion, Chile has 
found it hard to organize her eco- 
nomic life. For example, her people 
must go far into the northern desert 
for copper and nitrates. Then they 
must carry them back to the cities of 
the central region if they are to be 
processed in Chile. 

Chile’s copper and nitrates have 
been tremendously valuable through 
the years. Her copper makes up 20 
per cent of the world’s supply. Her 
nitrates once constituted practieally 
the entire world supply. But when 








these two products Were most in de- 
mand, they brought limited profits to 
the Chileans, for many of the richest 
deposits were owned by foreigners. 

Today both are less valuable than 
formerly. Now that the war is over, 
the demand for copper is bound to 
slacken. The demand for natural ni- 
trates has already fallen off because 
many nations now manufacture syn- 
thetic nitrates. 

Furthermore$ Chile’s copper and ni- 
trates have been an outright handicap 
to her in some ways. While she could 
sell them abroad in large quantities, 
she neglected to develop the rest of 
her resources. As a result, she finds 
herself lacking many essential in- 
dustries. 

But new industries should flourish 
once the Chileam people can launch 
them. Chile has more coal and iron 
than any other Latim American eoun- 
try. She has well developed sources of 
hydroelectric power and she is rich in 
gold and timber. Chilean workers are 
the most efficient in South America. 

Besides additional industry, Chile 
needs improved farming methods if 
she is to realize the prosperity her 
natural wealth makes possible. There 
is a good deal of first-rate farmland 
in Chile, but the nation’s output of 
food is less than it might be. 

The main reason is that the land is 
divided up into great estates. The rich 
landowners produce grain, cattle, and 
grapes for Chile’s thriving wine in- 
dustry. But they allow much of their 
land to lie fallow or serve as pastures, 

If Chile can settle her political prob- 
lems, many of her economie difficulties 
will take care of themselves. Her 
farms will be more productive when 
greater numbers of people own and 
work the land. Industry can make 
great strides once it has a stable gov- 
ernment to encourage it. 

The big issue in Chile is still the 
old conflict between the wealthy land- 
holders and the poor tenant farmers 
and workers. If they can arrive at 
an understanding, Chile can look for- 
ward to peace and prosperity. If not, 
she is slated for more trouble. 





Straisht Thinking 


By Clay Coss 























ORDS should be used to make 

ideas clear, but often they are 
used for the opposite purpose—for the 
purpose of confusing or of misrepre- 
senting facts. This often happens 
when people discuss controversial ques- 
tions. 

Here is an illustration: The subject 
under consideration is Russia. One of 
the participants in the discussion says 
that we should try harder than we are 
doing to come to an agreement with 
that nation. He argues that we should 
do something to remove Soviet sus- 
picions of us; that we should be will- 
ing to compromise with the Russians 
at certain important points in order 
to prevent war. 

Someone in the group then calls 
this man an “appeaser.”” He does this 
because the terms “appeasement” and 
“appeaser” are unpopular. They re- 
mind people of those who wanted to 
make concessions to Hitler. 

Then someone in the group asserts 
that we should stand firmly for our 
policies and that we should not make 
compromises with Russia. He says 
Russia’s aggressive policies should be 





opposed vigorously and that conces- 
sions would merely invite further ag- 
gressions. He is immediately called 
a “Russia hater” or a “warmonger” 
by those who oppose him. 

In neither case does it do any good 
to call one’s cpponent names or to 
pretend that he is advocating some- 
thing which he ac- 
tually is not. Each 
man’s arguments 
should stand on 
their merits. One 


mises with Russia 
without favoring 
a surrender of 
principle, and one 
can oppose com- 
promises without 
hating Russia oF 
wanting to lead the world to war. 

The clear and honest thinker will 
disregard words or terms which are 
used to create prejudice against one 
side of a dispute. He will study the 
real issues, and will decide, after hear- 
ing different points of view, which 
arguments are best. 
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According to the United Nations Char- 
ter, the five permanent members of the 
Security Council must agree before a 
decision to take positive action can be 
made. If any one of these five opposes 
action, it is said to have exercised the 
yeto and the Council is powerless. In 
my opinion, this is the United Nations 
weakest point. I believe that the ma- 
jority vote should rule. 

Do other students agree that the veto 
makes for a weak Council? 


MARY HARRINGTON, 
, Bronx, New York. 


% bo * 


The problem facing India today is the 
lack of unity between the majority Hin- 
dus and the Moslems, who are in the 
minority. The two groups do not want 
to be under the same government. In 
India there is a strong caste system be- 
cause of which people cannot associate 
with people of other classes. The prob- 
lem is how to bring all these people 


together. 

T feel that if India is to have full 
advantage of her strategic position and 
natural resources, there must be a gen- 
eral education of the people. Education, 
started slowly and then extended to all 

le, will enable them to work out the 
solution to their problems. We cannot 
bring them together by force, because 
that would be undemocratic and against 
all principles for which we fought. 


EDWARD LEONARD, 
Lansford, Pennsylvania. 


* *% bo 


In my opinion, we should not turn the 
secrets of the atomic bomb over to any- 
one until a control system is set up. I 
also think that when the final plan comes 
before the United Nations, it should be 
passed by a majority vote, without let- 














ting any country use a veto. This would 
assure the people that the majority of 
the countries are in favor of the plan, 
and it would assure them that no one 
country could do away with it. 

Because the atom bomb is so danger- 
ous, the men who are trying to formulate 
4 plan for its control have a great re- 
sponsibility. But the people of the world 
believe that the bomb must be controlled. 


THOMAS REINBOLD, 
Lansford, Pennsylvania. 





* * * 


The United States should be very firm 
with other nations in regard to her feel- 
Ings over Germany. We, the citizens of 
the United States, should let Russia, 
France, and all other nations know that 
we will stand for no bickering and no 
disputes over Germany’s boundaries. 


JOHN DERRICK, 
Pe Woodstock, Virginia. 


* * * 


The Dardanelles should be controlled 
by the United Nations, and all nations 
should be free to use the Straits. The 
UN should have police boats to patrol 

Waterway at all times. 
such a plan is not followed, and if 
aly ene country should control the Dar- 
a » that country might keep an- 
other nation from using the Straits. Then 
Me éountry whose ships were stopped 
. Start a war. The government con- 
th the Dardanelles might not treat 
end ps of all nations equally. It might 
ee the ships of one nation a higher 
Lit necuee others. by = way 
ore “ings might arise and the situa- 
| ton might lead to war. 


JAY JEFFERIES, 
Lansford, Pennsylvania. 










100 years. 


Russia wants the countries it flows through to control it now. 
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THE DANUBE RIVER has been under an international commission for more than 


We 


want the river to remain open to all nations. 


The Danube: Key Waterway 


Great Central European River Has Been a Vital Factor in 


War and Commerce Ever 


UTSTANDING among unsettled 

international problems is the dis- 
pute over control of that great natural 
trade route of central Europe, the 
Danube river. The student of history 
knows that it is nothing new for this 
waterway to be a source of conflict 
among nations. Emil Lengyel, in his 
splendid volume on “The Danube,” de- 
scribes the historic role of this river, 
which has seen the rise and fall of 
mighty empires: 

“The Danube flows across several 
civilizations. Along its course of 
1,750 miles the culture of two thousand 
years is revealed. ... The Danube is 
the river of bold ambitions and shat- 
tered dreams. Here Rome once hoped 
to make a stand forever. Here the 
Ottoman sought to conquer the world. 
Here the House of Hapsburg built an 
empire, stretching as far as the Amer- 
icas. On the Danube, Napoleon made 
his bid for world power. 

“On the river bank, vastness de- 
stroyed Rome, and Islam began to 
crumble. There Napoleon lost a world 
to the Danube’s Hapsburgs. There 
man gazes into the future for signs of 
change.” 

Draining almost one-tenth of the 
entire continent of Europe, the Danube 
flows from Germany’s Black Forest to 
the western shore of the Black Sea, 
passing along or through the bound- 
aries of seven countries—Czechoslo- 
vakia, Bulgaria, Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Romania. 
Many great cities, including Vienna, 
Budapest, and Belgrade, have risen 
along its banks. 

Even as a small, rushing stream in 
southern Germany, the Danube plays 
an important role in commerce, carry- 
ing the products of Bavaria’s fertile 
grain fields. After passing through 
Austria, it flows into another great 
farming area, the plains of Hungary. 

In one region of Yugoslavia, the 
Danube spreads to resemble a wide 
lake, but about 100 miles farther down- 
stream it passes between the Balkan 
and Carpathian mountain ranges 
through a gorge known as the “Iron 
Gates” of Orsova. This gorge has 
been made navigable by means of a 
channel which was blasted through the 
rapids. 

Beyond Orsova, the Danube winds 
peacefully for a considerable distance 


Since the Days of Rome 


between Romania and Bulgaria, then 
turns northward toward the swampy 
delta at its mouth. Seagoing vessels 
can be seen as far as 125 miles up- 
stream from the point where this great 
river empties into the Black Sea. 

The United States and Great Britain 
realize that commerce on the Danube 
has a vital effect upon the economic life 
of central and southeastern Europe. 
They are insisting that guarantees of 
free trade upon that river be written 
into our treaties of peace with the 
Balkan states. 

Russia, on the other hand, contends 
that the countries in the Danubian 
area should decide how the river is to 
be used. Opponents of Russia reply 
that she is taking this stand because 
she expects to control most of the 
Danubian countries. 





Your Vocabulary 


In each of the following sentences, 
match the italicized word with the 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Turn to page 8, col- 
umn. 4, for the correct answers. 


1. Foreign Minister Molotov is often 
obdurate when he takes a stand. (a) 
unyielding (b) unreasonable (c) far- 
seeing (d) insincere. 


2. The French are said to be volatile. 
(a) generous (b) charming (c) 
changeable (d) stingy. 


8. The Democrats are cognizant of 
disunity in their party. (a) aware (b) 
afraid (c) unaware (d) scornful. 


4. Penicillin is a very potent drug. 
(a) powerful (b) dangerous (c) rare 
(d) expensive. 


5. Some people think money is the 
only criterion of success. (a) reward 
(b) requirement (c) measure (d) dis- 
advantage. 


6. The Duchess of Windsor. is fa- 
mous for her impeccable grooming. 
(a) faultless (b) beautiful (c) casual 
(d) smart. 


7. Andrew Jackson was an impetu- 
ous man. (a) impulsive (b) fearless 
(c) unwise (d) indecisive. 


8. It is unfortunate that families 
are not always compatible. (a) cheer- 
ful (b) economical (c) harmonious 
(d) happy. 








Historical 
Backgrounds 
By David S. Muzzey 




















NE who is studying a period in 

American history should know 
what was happening in other parts of 
the world during that period. Simi- 
larly the student of world history 
should know what was happening in 
this country at each stage of develop- 
ment throughout modern times. Our 
reading of colonial history, for exam- 
ple, will mean much more to us if we 
link colonial events with events in 
other nations. 

In America the 17th Century, the 
period from 1600 to 1700, was a col- 
onizing age. At this time colonies 
were being founded along the Atlantic 
seaboard, and the foundations of fu- 
ture states were being laid. 

Colonists were busy with their own 
affairs. They were cutting down the 
forests, building farms and homes, 
and some of them were settling in 
villages and towns. They had little 
time for literature, for art or philos- 
ophy. But they were conquering the 
fringes of a continent. They were 
getting experience in politics and 
were developing the spirit of liberty 
and democracy. 

What was happening elsewhere in 
the world at this time? The Thirty 
Years War, a series of religious con- 
flicts which laid central Europe in 
waste, began 11 years after Jamestown 
was founded and two years before the 
Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. This 
war continued until 1648. At about 
the time it closed, Oliver Cromwell 
gained temporary power in England. 
Near the close of the century, the 
“Glorious Revolution” in England en- 
throned William and Mary. At about 
the same time, Peter the Great as- 
sumed power in Russia. 

Shortly after Jamestown was set- 
tled, the first English colony was 
established in India. A little later 
came the reign of Louis XIV in 
France. While our eee : 
colonies were being 
founded, Japan de- 
nied Europeans en- 
trance into that 
country. 

During the years 
between the settle- 
ment of Jamestown 
and the landing of + 
the Pilgrims in 
Massachusetts, 
Shakespeare died, the King James 
version of the Bible was published, 
Galileo invented the telescope, and 
Harvey made his discovery concerning 
the circulation of blood. 

During the latter part of the 17th 
Century, while our colonists were 
busy felling the forests, Newton dis- 
covered the law of gravity and Milton 
wrote Paradise Lost. At this time 
painting, almost unheard of in the 
colonies, flourished in Europe. This 
was the age of Van Dyke and Rem- 
brandt. Great musical compositions 
were to come a little later. Bach and 
Handel were boys of 15 when the 
century closed. 

The American settlers knew little 
about these developments across the 
Atlantic. They were too busy at the 
hard job of making a living. Far 
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away from the centers of civilization 
and power, they were developing a 
spirit of industry and independence. 
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Careers for Tomorrow - - The Librarian 


MPLOYMENT opportunities for 

well-trained librarians appear to 
be fairly promising. At times in the 
past jobs for librarians have been 
During the war, however, po- 
sitions for specialists in the field 
opened up, and there was a definite 
shortage of librarians, 

Now, prospects continue to be 
good. In most cities there is a trend 
toward increasing the number of 
branch libraries, and in rural sections 
libraries are being brought to com- 
munities which never before had 
them. Library specialists in many 
fields are in great demand at present. 

There are more than 36,000 li- 
brarians in the United States. Of this 
number only about 4,000 are men, but 
many of these men occupy positions of 
responsibility. Most librarians are 
employed in public or school libraries. 
In recent years, though, there has 
been a sharp increase in the number 
of specialized librarians, such as those 
connected with newspaper offices, 
chambers of coramerce, radio chains, 
advertising agencies, departments of 
government, and professional organi- 
zations. 

The tasks performed by different 
types of librarians give some insight 
into the nature of the work. The 
circulation librarian is in charge of 
the loan desk and the distribution of 
books. She acts also as a consultant 
to readers, offering them advice and 
guidance about the books available. 

The reference librarian offers ex- 
pert advice on sources of information 
about any desired subject. 

The order librarian decides what 
books shall be purchased. This work 
requires careful reading of book re- 
views and a well-balanced policy with 





regard to the proportion of purchases 
of fiction, non-fiction, and technical 
books. 

The cataloger has the job of classi- 
fying each volume under the proper 
subject, and good catalog and index 
systems are necessary so that the 
reader may obtain material easily. 

The work of librarians in charge of 
the children’s division of a library is 
more personal in character. The chil- 
dren’s librarian cooperates with par- 
ents and teachers, placing in the 
hands of each child the books adapted 
to his individual needs and discour- 
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Cataloging is one kind of library work 


aging him from the selection of books 
that are less suitable. 

The salaries of librarians have in- 
creased in the past few years, but they 
are still only moderate. Special li- 
brarians or the heads of large public 
libraries may earn as much as $10,000 
a year, but such salaries are rare. The 
starting librarian is likely to be paid 
between $1,800 and $2,000 yearly, 
depending upon the city in which he 
works. Experienced librarians usually 
receive from $2,000 to $4,000, also 
depending upon the cities in which 








they work. Persons in administra- 
tive positions may receive somewhat 
higher salaries. 

The student who is considering this 
field as a career naturally must be 
interested in books. In addition, he 
must have a lively interest in people’s 
tastes, so as to be properly equipped 
for selecting reading matter and offer- 
ing other guidance. 

A librarian needs a broad educa- 
tional background. A college degree 
and a degree from a library school are 
almost essential in this work. The 
high school and college courses most 
likely to prove helpful are literature, 
history, science, and foreign lan- 
guages. These courses must be taken 
before one goes to library school, for 
instruction there is concerned pri- 
marily with the technical details of 
the work. (There are over 30 library 
schools in the country, most of them 
connected with universities. ) 

The advantages of library work are 
fairly obvious. The hours are regular 
and not too long, though there is likely 
to be some work at night or on Sun- 
days. Surroundings are pJeasant, and 
there is opportunity fae keeping up 
with the best thought and outstanding 
literary achievements of the day. The 
one disadvantage is that salaries, par- 
ticularly in the smaller cities, are still 
below what they should be, consider- 
ing the educational training a librarian 
must undergo. 

Those interested in learning more 
about this field would do well to read 
Public Libraries in the Life of the 
Nation by Beatrice Sawyer Russell, 
Our Library by Phyllis Fenner, and 
Library Workers by Picture Facts 
Associates. These books may be ob- 
tained from most libraries. 





The United Nations in Action 


World Bank and Fund Work for Economic Order 


ATIONS, like people, often get 

into financial trouble. They buy 
more than they can pay for; they 
borrow for luxuries when they need 
farms and factories; or they find that 
they have not sold enough goods to 
other countries to get foreign money 
to buy what they need from other 
lands. Whenever several countries find 
themselves in such financial difficulties, 
world depression may result. 

It was to keep these difficulties from 
getting out of hand that the Allied 
nations set up the World Bank and 
the World Fund—two independent or- 
ganizations associated with the United 
Nations. 

The World Bank lends money to na- 
tions for repairing war damages, or 
for large construction projects—such 
as electric power systems or rail- 
roads. The bank’s headquarters are 
in Washington, D. C., and its govern- 
ing board includes representatives of 
the nations belonging to it. Eugene 
Meyer of the United States, an ex- 
perienced banker, is the World Bank’s 
president. 

The bank’s funds come from the 
member nations—each contributing in 
proportion to its wealth at home. The 
United States is the largest con- 
tributor, and is furnishing more than 
one-third of the bank’ 
billion dollars. 


Several nations have already asked 
for loans. Denmark needs money to 
overhaul her foreign trade program, 
and Chile wants to build new railroads 
and new hydro-electric plants. Ac- 
cording to its rules, the bank must in- 
vestigate these requests to see that the 
projects are sound and that they will 
eventually pay for themselves. 

The World Fund is also made up 
from contributions of its members. 
It is to be used to keep any one nation 
from suffering because it runs out of 
the currency of another country, and 
to keep the currencies of the various 
nations in proper balance. 
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Two examples may help make the 
fund’s work clear. In the past when 
Mexico, for example, ran out of Ameri- 
can dollars, it could not buy from the 
United States. Mexico suffered if it 
needed the goods, and our foreign 
trade suffered. Now, Mexico can go 
to the World Fund and exchange some 
of her pesos for dollars. She cannot 
do this too often, however, for a con- 
tinued shortage of dollars means that 
Mexico is not selling enough to us. 
Under such circumstances, the fund 
officials will encourage Americans to 
buy more goods from Mexicans so the 
people of that country will come into 
possession of more American dollars. 

The fund officials will also try to 
keep the value of dollars, pesos, francs, 
pounds, and other foreign moneys at 
about the same level in relation to 
one another. In the past, nations 
have, for one reason or another, 
changed the value of their currencies 
from time to time. This practice has 
made it difficult for foreign buyers 
and sellers to do business. Frequently, 
they have been unable to agree upon 
prices to be paid and charged for 
goods, since they didn’t know how 
much the money would be worth when 
payment was made. 

Thus, the World Bank and Fund will 
try to help nations repair war damages 
and strengthen foreign trade. 















[Study Guide} 


Education Week 


1. What is meant by practicing broth. 
erhood? How does such a practice help 
the nation? 

2. How can students help to build 
world security? 

3. What are some of the new 
which you are facing this year, or which 
have appeared in your school? 

4, What are some of the things which 
might be done to make your community 
better? 

5. How do low educational standards 
lead to or perpetuate low living stang. 
ards? 

6. How can the schools promote health 
and safety? 













































































Discussion 


1. Should the national governmem 
help pay the costs of education in state 
which are too poor to support the schools 
adequately? Give reasons for your gp, 
swer. ‘ 

2. Should your school give more time 
than it is giving to the study of national 
and international problems? Give argy. 
ments to support your position. : 





Chile 


1. Give two reasons why the Unite 
States and Argentina are particularly 
concerned about Chile just now. 

2. What caused the widespread unrest 
in Chile just after World War I? 

3. What was Chile’s foreign policy 
during World War II? 

4. Is Chile’s new president considered 
a liberal or a conservative? 

5. What is the chief problem Chiles 
new government will face? 

6. What are Chile’s main geographical 
peculiarities? What problems do they 
create? 

7. Name Chile’s most valuable natural 
resources. 


Discussion 


1. Do you think the United State 
should do more than it does to influeng 
the trend of Latin American affairs? ¢ 
do you feel that we are already too active 
throughout the hemisphere? 

2. Do you think the Chilean gover 
ment should permit foreign industrial 
to own a large share of the count 5 
natural resources? 


Miscellaneous 


1. What is the Civil Aeronautics Be 
2. Describe the progress India is? 
making toward independence. 
38. In what American city do the 
dents lack the right to vote? ia 
4. What are the World Bank and 
World Fund? 

5. What did the recent Berlin election 
indicate about the political prefere 
of Berliners? 
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Vocabulary Answers — 

1. (a) unyielding 2. (c) cia 
able 3. (a) aware 4. (a) POW 
5. (c) measure 6. (a) faultless © 
impulsive 8. (c) harmonious. . 





















